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ie Goutual of Belles Bettres. 


ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
U. S. Sue Peacock, 
At Sea, March 7, 1836. 
If the midshipmen are curious characters to observe, 
the jacks are no less so. I sometimes think that sca 
air makes people inquisitive, and you know I dislike 
answering questions—it is a sort of innate dislike I can- 
jot exactly account for—but before I came to sea I never 
-< was at loss to evade the most inquisitive person I ever 
fy ~ met. Such is not the case here, however, and I look at 
them in astonishment, puzzled to guess what can prompt 
* them to ask the thousand things they do. I think it is 
pot good policy to let every body know what one’s 
~ qpinions are on the various subjects that are casually 
broaght up for discussion. 
You know that Batavia is a fatal place for Europeans, 
and that a great many sailors die there from the effects 
of the water and climate. On one occasion our surgeon 
er was sent for to sce some sick sailors on board of a mer- 


chant sessel, and he recommended them to send for a 


from shore, because he was very much occupied | 

cs ‘on board. They said they had no notion of doing any 
“neh thing. The doctor argued that the physicians on 
“ghore understood their cases quite as well.as he did— 





appeared to be a favourite of his companions—foremost 
in the dance, the yarn, the song, and on the yard when 
the storm howled—yct not a smile or a joke is abated, 
nor flows a single tear—His place is at once filled. In 
this there is an epitome of the whole world, for beyond 
the ties that bind us to our own hearths, we are little 
cared for ; and when even the greatest die, the world wags 
on. Napoleon was scarcely missed—How ridiculously 
vain then is it for a man to suppose that he, as an indi- 
vidual, is of any importance to society. How common 
to say such a man’s place cannot be filled; yet we daily 
see the contrary.” 

On the night of the funeral I loitered on the forecastle, 
enjoying the evening breeze and 2 cigar, and endeavoured 
to discover whether death had caused any serivus impres- 
sion on the living, but I could see none, or very little. 
Just as I was turning away, an old, clear-headed fore- 
castleman, asked one near him, “I say. Tom, where the 
devil do you think Bill is now ?” 

“In fiddlers’ green, to be sure, drinking grog and 
spinning yarns about our craft, where else should he be.” 

“ Why I don’t see why he oughtn’t to be in heaven, 
for you see, Bill was a good man—He was good natured, 
\ did his duty, respected the captain and superior officers, 
and never quarreled, except when he was drunk. He 
told some hard yarns, and swore too, like most on us, but 


“That be al] true enough,” they replied, “ but then they | that’s the worst you can say.” 


area pack of rascals—dont you know, sir, that they are 

® inparternership with the coffin makers, aud because poor 

: _ jack haint got no money to pay much, they just kills him 

and then divides with the undertaker!” So firmly did 

they believe this, that they would not consent that any 

‘arte doctor should attend them.” 

Since my last, we have lost two mén from dysentery ; 

ai it is supposed, they allowed the disease to run on too 

» ong before they reported to the doctor. .The ship is now 
eae healthy, and we have very fine weather. 

I expected to see great gloom cast over the ship’s 

* fompany by the burial of two of their shipmates. It is 

Fawfal to hear the shrill pipe of the boatswain, followed by 

é his deep rough tones 1 hands to bury the dead,” 

“which, is’ echoed by his mates. The body sewed in a 

tam ‘with two or three thirty-two pound shot hung 

“to the feet, is placed in the gangway on a board, and 

| eovered with a flag called a jack. His messmates stand 

- on either side; all hands are gathered round in perfect 

oe captain comes forward (having no chaplain) 

pan off his hat, which is the signal for all to do the 

dove and reads the impressive service of the church. 

he pronounces the words, “ We therefore commit his 

haty to the deep,” the corpse is launched overboard, 

» tad a heavy plash breaks the silence. Then, curiosity 

impts every one, who is near enough, to stretch forward 

bek over the bulwark to follow the sinking remains 

h the ship is leaving behind. The service over, the 

is “ Pipe down, sir,” and the affairs of ‘the ship 

anéously resume their routine, as if nothing had 


“4 How tuickly one is forgotten, thought I. Here we 
Aave'thrown overboard a man who only ten days ago 
bad homer I.—JaN. 10, 1837. 





“ According to you, then, we ought all go to heaven, for 
we are all as good as he was—my notion is that we 
sailors all go to hell, because the parsons says that we 
mustn’t swear nor tell lies, but I can tell you, if them 
preachers and pious people had to go on a lee topsail yard 
to reef, with the wind singing a sort’o harrycane, and 
cold and dark at that, and just when a fellow goes to haul 
the sail on the yard, it gives a flirt and tears up all his 
finger nails; I say if he wouldn’t swear at that hard 
enough to kill his father, he ought to be damned any 
how.” 

“Well I can tell you there be some of em that wouldn’t 
swear nor tell a lie if you was to chop their heads off; but 
then they ’ve got book larnin and for that reason are 
obleeged to keep a bright look out, for may be you don't 
know that the bible says “* Where much is given much 
is required,” and for that reason you see, I don’t intend 
to learn any niore abvut it. Him that knows least about 
the matter is best off and stands the best chance of going 
to heaven. Now you know Bill couldn’t read a word, and 
as nothing was given, how the devil can you expect him 
to give any thing back—my notion is that ‘ much’ means 
book-larnin and nothing else.” 

“Well, I can’t read neither, and I thank my father 
that he sent me to sea before he sent me to school, for you 
see its just all the same as if he shipped me for a snug 
berth in heaven ; and I shall never be sorry any more that 
I can’t read—any how, I don’t care nothing about no 
books, except them yarns. in Peter Simple, and Walter 
Scott, that Jack Smith reads for a fellow now and then. 
I begin to feel a sort o’ sorry for every man that can read 
—now it would be a d——d pity if Jack should go toe 
hell on account of his larnin, because there aint a better 


. 


soul ever hauled taught (tight) a weather earin’ than 
I begin to think you must have a sort a q 
ence ima while, and if I was you Vd knock off t 
lies, swearing and drinking grog.” 
“Well, Tom, you're half right. I often think that it 


one of them missionary fellows that goes about in the 
streets, and sending boys to free schools. If it hadn't 
been for that I should be now as sartin of heaven as you 
are. Them missionaries are just like pursers ; they give 
a fellow the * much’ *- 2+, when he’s little and aint 
got his mother wit abont him, and he has a ‘ dead horse’ 
to work out the rest of his days, and when he comes to 
be paid off, he finds himself in debt. You see ahd know 
better than do as I do, but I can’t help it, and I suppose 
hell ’s my portion at last—Tom, take my advice and steer 
clear of missionaries.” 
At this moment the mid watch was called and the 
dialogue put an end to, and I retired to my hammock, 
thinking how melancholy it’ is to hear men argue s0 
strangely. This is a fine illustration of the poet’s lines 
“A little learning is a dangerous thing.” 
In spite of all this, sailors are fearless people. One 
day, while at Batavia, a boy came to the first lieutenant 
and holding a scorpion between his thumb and ‘fingers, 
said, “ See here sir, what a queer -bug, it is just like 2 
crab !” i = 

I hope-to send you this 
we may meet crossing the 


pyar 


P, S. I often regret that Twas not well ¢ 
might have written a book about the ¢ ser Tou. 
hardly imagine the number of hess I might write a 
You know that travellers sufficient 
for giving an account of the “ 
passed near; I can remember> ‘qne instance only now, 


the places we have actually visited, we have. passed in 
sight of the islands of Sumatra, Banka, and Borneo; and 
we sve a good many more on the which are so 
near that they might be easily deset ith the aid of 
Horseburg’s “Oriental Navigator,” any departure 
from established usage. - es 
: - 


AS 
THE 2 odtaman. % Ls 
No. XIV. 
LETTERS FROM THE CONTINENT. 
Salzburg, July 1st, 1822. 
For four days we have been traveling through the 
Tyrol. It is beautiful and interesting. It has all the 
features of Swiss scenery, but cultivation is richer and 
more extended, and there is less of boldness. Moun- 
tains covered with larch, and now and then with snow, 
torrents, bright corn-fields, the nest meadows, neat 
villages of white houses, pretty churches, detached, eom- 
fortable looking coltages, no appearance of poverty, or 
accumulation of wealth, and a very picturesque peasan- 
try, make up the country, as far as I have seen it. I do 
not wonder at the Tyrolese being patriotic. We have’. . 
been gradually leaying thing Italian, and: are now 


rR tP 





completely in Germany. What a change i int the people, 





was a sore day I larned to read, and it was all owing to _ oe 


of a coast they have x ‘ 


Captain Morrell’s voyages round Cape Horn. Besides ™ 
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country, and climate! At Belogna the thermometer 
was as high as it could rise—above 118; here it is 65. 
The difference between the scenery we have last.seen, 
and that of Italy, is the same as that between a picture 
by an old master, and one wet from the painter’s brush. 
Italy and. the Tyrol, methinks, might be personified by 
two persons, one dressed for a ball, and the other for 
the chase—the first full of grace and brilliancy; the 
other of freshness and strength. The Tyrol exhibits 
the dewy freshness of morning ; Italy, even in her love- 
liest scenes, has something of aridity appearing through. 
Bat Italy ! Italy for me! I do not know what I would 
take not to have seen it. 


Vienna, Augusi 4th, 1822. 


We arrived here on the 6th of July, and leave it to- 
= morrow. At Salzburg we visited the famous salt mines, 
~ which are said to have been first worked by the Romans, 
and we were told it would take eight days’ good walk- 
ing-to explore them thoroughly. ‘The dress we put on 
consisted of a white jacket and trowsers, the latter very 
wide, for the purpose of containing the skirts of the 
coat, a cap, stiff leather giove for the right hand, and a 
leather apron, like a cobler’s, tied on behind; and ladies, 
many of whom visit the mines, of necessity adopt this 
inconvenient and unbecoming costume; but place and 
occasion reconcile even the most fastidious to any thing. 
The entrance is at the side of a hill along a level pas. 
sage, at the end of which is the first descent, which is 
a very steep inclined plane of considerable length. The 
guide seats himself first, upon two parallel rounded raf- 
ters; then one of the party, with his left hand upon the 
guide’s shoulder, and so on till all are placed, on which 
the guide launches himself, and the whole train descends 
with great velocity, and very pleasantly—each person 
sitting upon his leather apron, and with his glove-hand 
holding a rope as a sort of banister. At the end of the 
descent is another level, and so on for six or seven de- 
seents, till at length we arrived at a lake, about a hun- 
dred yards long and thirty wide, into which the salt- 
rock, or rather clay, is thrown, and when the water is 
saturated, it is passed through wooden conduits into the 
village, and there filters through long ranges of billets 
of wood, which collect the salt. For visiters the lake is 
illuminated, and there is a boat upon it, in which those 
who wish may make a voyage, very much like that 
which “ poets write of, with old Charon. There are 
thirty-two of these lakes. We made our exit by a 
boarded passage, a mile in length, upon.a little earriage 
drawneby men, and at the end is a cottage, where we 
~ left our dresses, and finighed one of the most amusing 


. expeditions ever mades 
’ i. We embarked on the Danube at Linz with our car-} ae ant 
mt lithe other. 


" riage at mid-day of July 5th. The voyage was pleasant; 


but the 
ne for beauty of scenery ; in size it is much 
rior. e€ saw some ruins, but none of interest; the 
ns ee nothing remarkable; there were some 
nificent-looking convents. Now and then the 
seenery was good, but in general the country is flat and 
unvaried. We slept at @ poor littie inn, and landed the 
next afternoon. I believe the Danube above Linz is 
more interesting. 

We have staid at this place longer than we intended, 
not that there is much to see, but the lounging life we 
lead, with a very agreeable little society of our country- 
men, we find awholesome change, and it gives us time 
to digest. what we have secn, which I find highiy neces. 
sary, for one thing had begun to drive out another for 
some time past. Most of our countrymen play at ten- 
nis, and we ride, dine, and sup together, every day. 1 
like the yway of living here very much; we dine about 
three o’clock, and on few dishes, get excellent beefsteaks 
and genuine beer, and very pleasant wine, principally 
from Hungary, and have enjoyable little suppers—ex- 
cellent pickled trout, and crayfish us large as little lob- 
sters. ‘The English are very popular here, and we find 
every disposition to court us. For three Saturdays our 
party have gone to Baden, remaining till Monday. It 
is an extremely neat little town, fifteen miles off, with 
hot sulphureous srings. The emperor and the whole 
imperial family are there, living and walking about in 
the most simple style; they are very popular. On Sun. 
days they are all to be seen on the promenade, in a val- 
ley something in the style of the scenery at Matlock. 
The concourse is large, and the costumes various, both 
European and Oriental. Young Napolcon walks with 
the Emperor, and, singular enough, the valley is called 
St. Helena. There is nothing remarkable about Vienna. 
The city within the walls does not contain more than 
80,000 inhabitants. All the houses*have a good appear. 
ance, there are no beggars, ner indeed any nuisance 
whatever, that I have seen. The subrtbs contain about 





be, as faras we saw, is not to be compared} P! Dat ge : : a o's 
| disposition is what is termed alacrity, and its opposite is 





170,000 inhabitants. The people of all ranks seem 
much given to enjoy themselves in a peaceable and 
moderate way, and they appear to have the means at 
command. For public and private gardens, promenades 
and plves of recreation, they are particularly well off. 
On Sundays, the Prater, which is the Hyde Park of 
Vienna, but much larger, is like a fair, and the villages 
in the neighbourhood seem so many places of entertain- 


ment. The government is a paternal despotism, the 


policy of which is to keep the people in good humour, 
and to prevent them from thinking. The police super- 
intend every thing, even as to which side of a bridge 
you are to walk upon, and no one is allowed to bathe in 
an immense public bath there is, and still Mss in the 
Danube, until he has proved iis ability to swim—a rope 
being tied round his body, and a policeman holding oue 
end of it. I have seen this with my own eyes. The 
Austrian system I take to be nearly perfect in its kind ; 
but it is not a kind to my free-born English taste, anc 
though, under the circumstances, I have passed a most 
agreeable month here, I have no wish to repeat my 
visit. 

[In my only remaining letters, one from Munich, the 
other from Paris, 1 find nothing I think worthy of ex- 
fraction ; I hope my readers will not have thought the 
same of the preceding letters. | 


SAYINGS, 


If any man possessed every qualification to succeed in 
life, it is probable that he would remain perfectly sta- 
tionary. The consciousness of his powers would tempt 
him to omit opportunity after opportunity to the end of 
his days. Those who do succeed, ordinarily owe their 
success to some disadvantage under which they labour, 
and it is the struggle against a difficulty, that brings 
faculties into play. 

Ordinary men are often ruined by an over-estimate of 
their own powers; extraordinery men are kept back by 
the opposite error. They calculate remote difficulties, 
instead of advancing to them; and if they trusted to 
their resources, they would find no obstacle to be insur- 
mountable. 

In general, the difficulty of doing any thing chiefly 
lies in preparing to do it—in the proper training, or ac- 
quiring an apt disposition of mind and body. What it 
is dificult to do in one siate, it is difficult not to do in 
another ; and this applies cquaily to the exercise of phy- 
sical and mental faculties, to running or fighting, to 
speaking or composing. Plutarch says of Paulus Aimi- 
lius, that le made little account of beating an enemy, 
compared with the bringing of his army to striet disci- 
pline; for he thought the one a certain consequence of 
It is skill and resolution in acquiring the 
proper disposition to action, that make life easy. ‘This 


that distressing-repugnance, denominated nervousness, 
both depending upon the state of the digestive powers. 


Under one influence existence is a perpetual source of| 


pleasure, and uncer the other, an exhibition of pitiable 
weakness. These two states depend greatly upon natu- 
ral constitution, but no less perhaps upon our own care. 


— 


GRUMBLERS. 


There is a sect, unfortunately well known to: most in 
this land, under the denomination of Grumblers, whose 
fundamental maxim is—whatever is, is wrong. Where- 
ever they are found, and they are found almost every 
where, they operate as a social poison ; and, though they 
contrive to embitter the enjoyments of every body about 
them, they perpetually assume that themselves are the 
only aggrieved persons, and with such art, as to be be- 
lieved, till. thoroughly known. They have often some 
excellent qualities, and the appearance of many amiable 
ones ; but rank selfishness is their chief characteristic, 
accompanied by inordinate pride and vanity. They have 
2 habit of laying the consequences of their own sins, 
whether of omission or of commission, upon others; and, 
covered with faults, they flatter themselves they “ walk 
blameless.” Where their selfishness, pride, or vanity 
are interested, they exhibit signs of boundless zeal, at- 
tention, and affection, to which those, whe are not aware 
of their motives, are the dupes; but the very moment 
their predominant feclings are offended, they change 
from April to December. They have smiles and tears 
at command for their holidzy humour; but in “ the 
winter of their discontent,” there is no safety from the 
bitterest blasts. ‘Fheir grievances are seldom real, or if 
réal, are grossly exaggerated, and are generally attribut- 
able to themselves; for, absorbed in their own feelings, 
they are wonderful losers of opportunities. In conclu- 
sion, I think it would be for their advantage, as it cer- 


tainly wou!d be for that of the rest of the world, if they} 


were made subject to some severe disciplined 
would suggest, for the first, second, and third, 
bread and water and the tread-mill, for one. is 
three months, respectively ; for the fourth offénaa, 
portation for seven years to Boothia Felix, or s 
climate ; and any subsequent delinquency I 
capital, and cause the criminal to be shut up wif 
oteder in equal degree, there to grumble each 
death. BS 


—<-_— 
No. XV. 
ART OF TRAVELING. 


_ 


In my first number, I promised tu make some: 
vations on the art of traveling, which prothigg 
now perform, not professing to offer a complete; 
rules, but only such as oecur to me at a consi 
distance from actual experience, and such ag Ig 
recollect to have ssen elsewhere. Traveling % 
said to be a state of great pleasure, mixed with) 
annoyance; but by management the former m 
much increased, and the latter proportionably digg 


mend you to guard against the cravings of hanger 
for your health’s sake, and in order the better 
serve placidity of temper, which, with every pre 
is exposed to frequent disturbance. When you 
is ruffled, you ean neither see with pleasure ng 
and the natives are pretty sure to revenge the 
for your ill humour by imposing upon you. On 
out on the last long journey I made, which was im 
vate carriage with one companion, I bought a! ; 
ket, and caused it to be filled with cold prov 
bread, and fruit,.and I kept it constantly rep 
during ten months, whenever we were upon then 


never had’ the shadow of a disagreement or an ® 
fort. There is nothing like a basket of this 
diminishing the dreadful tediousness of uncer 


lation in case of accidental stoppages. In aida 
purchased two clasp knives, and forks attached,ag 


lid, by way of saltcellar. 
served for a table, and so equipped, we almost defie 
tune. At the inns where we slept, I always mm 


quence was, it was frequently specially filled, p 


figs, we found extremely palateable and 


bottle or two; but wine, and indeed’ any liquid, 
be sparingly used on such occasions, and an hour 
after eating ; otherwise the motion of the carti 
vents digestion, and induces feverishness, 
taken by way of vegetables, supplies in a great 
the place of liquids. 
mode of refreshing is in smal) quantities, and fre 
and the only thing to be guarded against, to 
ficient appetite tor the meals you intend to take) 
you stop, and this sometimes requires a little jai 
and resolution. Some people have a habit, and) 
make a boast of it, of traveling long distunces wi 
taking any thing; but I strongly recommend the: 
system, having tried both plans. In public conveys 
I think a sandwich-box might be convenient. 
conclude this part of my observations, with fe 
my reader to the article ca bath in my eighth 
ber, in which | have mentioned a remarkable 
the efficacy of the basket. fe 
One of the greatest annoyances in travelingy 
tinual exposure to impusition; buat this may, 
management, be frequently avoided, eithér alt 
or in part,.as by bad mangement it may be 
creased. There are four kinds of imposers.# 
are downright rogues, who make a point of tai 
vantage whenever they have the power; bute 
have degrees of extortion, according to the be 
their victims. ‘The second are a sort of good- 


turns from their purpose. ‘Fley are willing to# 
upon you, if you are willing to be imposed 
otherwise not. On remonstrance they. will p 
have made a mistake, or that if you are nots 
‘they donot wish to have any dispute. The tht 
not attempt imposition, unless they are encour 
it by some foolish display, or swagger ; nor 86 
until they are provoked by unreasonablencss, Or 
tesy. My observation telis me there is no pt 
against these different kinds of imposition 
certain quiet,,.composcd bearing, indicative @ 
self-respect, and of consideration for othetac 





with excellent game, which, with bread and a 208 
| 
who 


mn 


which circumstance I mainly attribute the fact thit 


7 


tances at the end of a long day, and it is a great om 


of tumblers, and a snuff-box, with an almanac om 
A quarto French dietig 


cial mentioa of the basket over night, and thegy 


Where the wine was good, we generally carried 


4 


The proper and most agied 


easy imposers, who impose as a matter of courte 
whom a little good management almost immed 


ed. In whatever way you travel, I particularly im Be 
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: riments in the matter ander various 
ee etek in this country and abroad, and the 
ait seems to me to be, that by such behaviour you 
“ ter attention at a lower cust, than by any 
shot course; and having adopted such a course, I think 
‘ga the continent you inay still be exposed,-when 
traveling, to impusition to the extent of about 
we cent. upon your expenditare, to which, for com- 
set's sake, and to avoid the chance of being wrong, 
"which frequently happens in small matters, it is wise to 
st_-without keeping yourself in a constant fever, 
da state of distraction from the objects only worthy 
 e.ttention. 1 am speaking now of those who have no 
but little experience ; others will be able to protect 
 hameclves to a groater extent. a 
> One of the most desirable qualities in traveling is 
=? canciuality, or readiness. Without it there is but small 
é jon, either to yourself or to those with you. In 
y journeys I was always ready in time, but often 
deal of bustling and hurry, till one morn- 


$ sien I looked out of my window as I was 


une 
“. 


“are 


and saw a gentleman who had just joined the 
y pacing backwards and forwards before the inn 
Parkbagree of composure, which made me determine 
tg imitate what he told me was his constant rule, to be 
~- qoady at Jeast a quarter of an hour before the time. I 
d the practice thenceforth, and found the greatest 
from it. One of the benefits of habitual punc- 
> tual Ne the confidence it inspires; the uncertainty of 
ir fality is a continual drawback to enjoyment. 
© 1; hatige over one like a cloud. . 
== The quickest mode of acquiring a good idea of any 
Pelace. is to take the earliest opportunity of ascending 
*; gome"tower, or eminence, from which there is a com- 
mnanding view, with some person who can point out the 
WS most remarkable objects. If this is followed up by wan- 
ie gring about without a guide, and trusting solely to 
EFour own observation, you will be as well acquainted 
With the localities in a few hours, as the generality of 
 Yravellers would be in a week, or perhaps bette:, becase 
ihe impressions would be stronger. I do not mean by 
y this to supersede the employment of guides in sight- 
My  weing, for they are very useful in saving time. ‘The 
» first day I arrived at Rome I met a classical friend, who 
‘had been there some time, and who had made himself 
¥ ly master of the place. He took me to the top 
of the tower in the capitol, and pointed out every thing 
able, so that from the very beginning I acquired 
a sort of familiar acquaintance with the city and its en- 
yirons, and was never at a loss afterwards. As soun as 
you have seen all you wish to see in any place, and-do 
pot mean to make it a residence, it is advisable without 
delay to proceed on your journey. Many people lose a 
_great deal of time in loitering, and to no purpose what- 
“ever, because it is impossible under such circumstances 
Sto settle to any thing. 
Wherever you are, it is good to fall into the customs 
‘and habits of the place ; for though sometimes they may 
be a little inconvenient, it is generally much more so to 
~ Fuh counter to them. Those who will have their own 
}) way, never succeed, but at a much greater cost than 
is worth, 


Set 


ART OF DINING. 


= _ There is in the art of dining a matter of special im- 
portance—I mean attendance—the real end of which is 
=f do that for you, which you cannot do so well for your- 
MIE Unfortunately this end is generally lost sight of, 

d the effect of attendance is to prevent you from do- 

pag that which you could do much better for yourself. 
Cause of this perversion is to be found in the prac. 

‘and exatnple of the rich and ostentatious, who con- 

iy keep up a sort of war establishment, or estab- 

lent adapted to extraordinary instead of ordinary 

sions, and the consequence is, that, like all poten- 

wlio follow the same policy, they never really 

e sweets of peace; they are in a constant state 

| @Mvasion by their own troops. It is a rule at dinners 
shat to allow you to do any thing for yourself, and I have 
emever been able to understand how even salt, except it 
)#Ssrom some superstition, has so long maintained its 
Pace on table. I am always in dread, that, like the 
fat OF its fellows, it will be banished to the sideboard, 
fo be had only on special application. I am rather a 
bold man at table, and set form very much at defiance, 
¥ that ifa salad happens to be within my reach, I make 
c uple to take it to me; but the moment I ain 
pied, Mt is nipped up from the most convenient into 
Post inconvenient position. That such absurdity 
ics exist amongst rational beings, and in a civilised 
ountry, is extraordinary! See a small party with a 
4 fish: at. each end of the- table, and four silver 
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covers unmeaningly staring at the sides, whilst every 
thing pertaining to the fish comes, even with the, best 
attendance, provokingly lagging, one thing after the 
other, so that contentment is out of the question; and 
all this is done under the pretence that it is the most 
convénient plan. This is utter fallacy. ‘The only con- 
venient plan is to have every thing actually upon the 
table that is wanted at the same time, and nothing else; 
as for example, for a party of eight, turbot and sulmon, 
with doubles of each of the adjuncts, lobster-sauce, cu- 
cumber, young potatoes, cayenne, and Chili vinegar, 
and let the guests assist one another, which, with such 
an arrangement, they could do with perfect ease. This 
is undisturbed and visible comfort. I am speaking now 
only with reference to small parties. As to large ones, 
they have long been to me scenes of despair in the way 
of convivial enjoyment. A system of simple attendance 
would induce a system of simple dinners, which are the 
only dinners te be desired. ‘The present system I con- 
sider strongly tainted with barbarism and vulgarity, and 
far removed from real and refined enjoyment. As tables 
are now arranged, one is never at peace, froin an arm 
continually taking off or setting on a side dish, or 
reaching over to a wine-cooler in the centre. Then 
comes the more laborious changing of courses, with the 
leanings right and left, to admit a host of dishes, that 
are set on only to be tuken off again, after being de- 
clined by each of the guests, to whom they are handed 
round. Yet this is fashion, and not to be departed from. 
With respect to wine, it is often offered, when not 
wanted ; and when wanted, is perhaps not to be had till 
long waited for. It is dreary to observe two guests, 
glass in hand, waiting the butler’s leisure to be able to 
take wine together, and then perchance being he!ped in 
despair to what they did not ask for; and it is still more 
dreary to be one of the two yourself. How different, 
where you can put your hand upon a decanter at the 
moment you want it! I could enlarge upon, and par- 
ticularise these miseries at great length; but they must 
be only too familiar to those who dine out, and those 
who do not, may congratulate themselves on their es- 
cape. I have been speaking hitherto uf attendance in 
its most perfect state; but then comes the greater in- 
convenience, and the monstrous absurdity of the same 
forms with inudequate establishments. ‘Those who are 
overwhelmed with an establishment, are, as it were, 
obliged in self defence to devise work for their attend- 
ants, whilst those, who have no such reason, ape an ex- 
ample, which under the most appropriate circumstances 
is a state of restraint and discomfort, but which, when 
followed merely for fashion’s sake, becomes absolutely 
intolerable. I remember once receiving a severe frown 
from a lady at the head of her table, next to whom I was 
sitting, because I offered to take some fish from her, to 
which she had helped tac, instead of waiting till it could 
be handed to me by her one servant; and she was not 
ceficient, cither in sense or good breeding, but when 
people give in to such follies they know no mean. It is 
one of the evils of the present day, that every body 
strives after the same dull style—-so that where comfort 
might be expected, it is often least to be found. State, 
without the machinery of state, is of all states the worst. 
In conclusion of this part of my subject, I will observe, 
that I think the affluent would render themselves and 
their country an essential service, if they were to fall 
into the simple, refined style of living, discarding every 
thing incompatible with real enjoyment; and I believe, 
that if the history of overgrown luxury were traced, it 
has always had its origin from the valgar-rich—the very 
last class worthy of imitation. Although I think a re- 
duction of establishment would often conduce to the 
enjoyment of life, I am very far from wishing to see any 
class curtailed in their means of earning their bread ; 
but it appears to me that the rich might easily find more 
profitable and agreeable modes of employing the indus- 
trious, than in ministering to pomp and parade. 

1 had written thus far for my last number, according 
to my promise in my last but one; but there was not 
even space enough to notice the omission. I now wish 
to add about a page, and as, like other people I suppose, 
I can write most easily upon what is freshest in my 
mind, I will give you, dear reader, an account of a din- 
ner I have ordered this very, day at Lovegrove’s, at 
Blackwall, where if you never dined, so much the worse 
for you. ‘This account will serve as an illustration of 
my doctrines on dinner-giving, better than a long ab. 
stract discourse. The party will consist of seven men 
beside myself, and every guest. is asked for some rea- 
son—upon which good fellowship mainly depends, for 
people, brought together unconnectedly, had, in my 
opinion, better be kept separate. Eight I hoid to be the 
golden vumber, never to be exceeded without weaken- 





ing the efficacy of concentration. The dinner is fo con- 


sist of turtle, followed by no other fish but white-bait, 
which is to be followed by no other meat but grouse, 
oe. are to be panaeetes simply by apple fritters.and 
jelly ; pastry on such occasions being quite out of place. 
With the ture of course there will be. punch, bi 
white-bait champagne, and with the grouse claret: 
two former I have ordered to be particularly well iced, 
and they will all be placed in succession upon the table, 
so that we can help ourselves as we please. I shall per- 
mit no other wines, unless, perchanee, a bottle or two of 
port, if particularly wanted, as I hold variety of wines a_ 
great mistake. With respect to the adjuncts, tll 
take care that there is cayenne, with lemons in 
halves, not in quarters, within reach of every one, for 
the turtle, and that brown bread-and-butter in abundance 
is set upon the table for the white-bait. It is no 

to think of these little matters. beforehand, but § 
make a vast difference in convivial contentment. "Ph 
dinner will be followed by ices, and a good dessert, after 
which coffee and one glass of liqueur each, and no more; 
so that the present may be enjoyed*rationally, without 
inducing retrospective regrets. Ifthe master of a feast — 


~ 


wishes his party to succeed, he must know how to com-. 


mand, and not let his guests run riot, each according to 
his own wild fancy. Such, reader, is my idea of a gin- 
ner, of which I hope you approve; and I cannot 
thinking, that if parliament were to grant me 10,0002. 
a year, in trust, to entertain a series of worthy persons, 
it would promote trade and increase the revenue more 
than any hugger-mugger measure ever devised. 
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Wrazall.—T he booksellers have lain on their 
oars for a week or two past, and we have there- 
fore little to notice in the way of new Ameri- 
can publications. Carey, Lea & Blanchard 
have published ‘ Historical Memoirs of: My 
Own Time,” from 1772 to 1784; this is the 
work we have announced for many weeks past, 
and shall publish in the Library immediately 
after the Saracen, which is more than half con- 
tained in the two numbers now issued ; Conse- 
quently Wraxall will be forthcoming either the 
week after next or the ensuing. It is as enter- 
taining as his work contained in our last vo- 
lume, and relates to the period of the American 
revolutionary war. We shall give it at a tithe 
of the price in book form. 

Littell’s Museum for December, which we 
neglected to notice last week, contains two 
hundred and thirty pages of two columns, and 
is stated to hold as much printing as a volume 
and a half of the octavo editions of the Waver- 
ley novels. It is now cheaper than any similar 
periodical ever offered to the public, and in the 
main, continues to be well selected. 

Veracious.—The following is a pithy speci- 
men of veracious editorship. We take it from 
the last Court Journal’ received :-— 

“ We hear that Mr. Willis has been received with 
‘all the honours’ by his countrymen. He has had 
speeches and dinners, and, climax of a poet’s triumph, 
the very steamboats have refused to let him pay for his 
passage. He has gone free of expense down the Ohio.” 


Waldie’s Literary Omnibus.—The first. re- 
gular number of the Omnibus, in large quarto 
form of eight pages, was published on Friday last, 
with the greater portion of Lady Blessington’s 
Confessions of an Elderly Gentleman. {t will 
be issued regularly every Friday,-at $2.50 to 
single subscribers who also take this Library, 
or in clubs of five for the low price of $2.00 
each. , 

The Peacock.—We have letters from the 
officers of the U. S. S. Peacock, of a much 
later date than the one published to-day, from 
the Sandwich islands, in September last; they 
came via Mazatlan and Vera Cruz. We learn 
that a work may be expected from one of the 





officers on her return. Simple himself hatidles 





She Fournal of Belles Bettres. 








his pen so well, that we should suppose him 
capable of such an undertaking: he certainly 
hits the sailor characters admirably. 

Young Lady's Library.—E. C. Biddle has 
bound six neat duodecimo volumes uniformly, 
and entitled the whole “ The Young Lady’s 
Library ; they consist of “ The Young Lady’s 
Own Book,” “ The Young Lady’s Sunday 
Book,” ‘“ ‘The Young Lady’s Book of Elegant 
Poetry,” * The Young Lady’s Book of Elegant 
Prose,” “ The Book of Classical Letters,”’ and 
“Todd's Johnson’s Dictionary;” altogether a 
neat affair, and, as we learn, in great demand. 

Edwin Forrest.—Vhe London critics have 
generally agreed to favour the American actor, 
Forrest, but the praise is by no means univer- 
sal; the Examiner is very severe upon his per- 
formance of Othello. As a specimen of the 
paragraphs respecting him, we find the follow- 
ing going the round of the English papers :— 


Tae American Tracepian.—Mr. Edwin Forrest, the 


recent debutant at Drury Lane theatre, is possessed of 


considerable property, which he has amassed on the 
stage. He was comparatively unknown in his native 
country until brought forward by Kean to represent 
lago to his Othello, since which his career has been one 
of uniform success. He_is also the proprietor of the 
New York Evening Post, the principal organ of the 
Jackson party. He has au estate in the neighbourhood 
of New York. Mr. Forrest visited this country about 
six inonths ago, when he made a tour on the continent, 
bat he returned to America without appearing at any 
theatre in Evrope. 

This is about as accurate as the following 
from the Examiner :— 

Joseph Bonaparte is expected to leave this country 
early in spring, on his return to the United States, his 
residence at Bordentown, in the state of New York, be- 
ing ordered to be prepared for his arrival. 

& 

Conviction without conformity is like a man’s seeing 
and wishing to obtain a new possession, and yet declin- 
ing to part with the old one, though it is only by the 
sale of one that he can raise the purchase money of the 
other. 

La Bruyere remarks, “ Supposing men were -to live 
for ever in this world, I can’t reflect how ’tis possible 
for them to do more towards their establishment than 
they do now.” 

The persecuting Archbishop Laud was a man of short 
stature. Charles I. and the archbishop were one day 
about to sit down to dinner together, when a dissenting 
clergyman was requested to say grace, which he did in 
the following words :—* All laud to the Lord, little Laud 
to the devil.” 
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List of New Books published in London to the 
latest dates. 


Portugal and Gallicia, with Remarks on Recent 
Events in “pain, 2 vols. Evidence relating to the Art 
of Engraving, taken before the Committee of the House 
of Commons, 8vo. Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy, 
new edition, 2 vols. 8vo. The Oxford English Essays, 
new edition, to the Present Time, 5 vols... The Great 
Metropolis, by the Author of “ Random Recollections of 
the Lords and Commons, 2 vols. The German Tourist, 
edited by Wolff and Doering. Esther More, by Mrs. 
Godwin, 18mo. “Basil Harlow, by Mrs. Godwin, 18me. 
Exsays on Conversation and Quackery, 8vo. The Laird 
of Logan, or Wit of the West, second series, 18mo. Mrs. 
Jameson's Domestic History of France, 18m0. The Et- 
trick Shepherd’s Tales, 6 vols. 8vo. De Quincy’s Essay 
on Imitation of the Fine Arts, translated by J. C. Kent, 
8vo. Humility, a Tale, by Mrs. Hofland. Tie Young 
Cadet, by ditto. Adventures of Captain John Patterson, 
of the 50th, or Qucen’s Own, Regiment, 1807 to 1821, 
8vo. Col. Napier’s History of the War in the Peninsula, 
Vol. V. 8vo. ‘The Book of Gems for 1837, reyal 8vo. Sir 
Thomas Lawrence’s Cabinet of Gems, 4to. A New Life 
of Nelson, by the Old Sailor, 12mo. Martiu’s Colonial 
Library, Vol. 1V. West Indies, Vol. I.,12mo. Impres- 


sions of England, by Count De Melfort, with plates, 2 
vols. 8vo. A Trip to Rome in 1835, by Thomas Barlow, 
18mo. A Century of Original Sacred Songs, by T. Grin- 
field, 12mo. F inden’s Tableaux, Scenes of National Cha- 
racter, &c., by Mrs. S.C. Hall, 4to. Wordsworth’s Poet- 
ical Works, Vol. I., 12mo. 
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LONDON LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
In the Press. 


The Lady’s Cabinet Lawyer, a Summary of the Ex- 
clusive and Peculiar Rights and Liabilities of Women. 
The Wonders of Geolugy, by Dr. Mantell, F. R. S. &c. 


the National, by Pierce Egan, author of “ Life in Lon. 
don.” Little Tales for Little Heads and Little Hearts; 
companion to “The Story without an End,” with Cuts. 
Floral Sketches, Fables, and Other Poems, by Agnes 
Strickland. Henrietta Temple, a Love Story, by the 
author of “ Vivian Grey.” Rambles in Egypt and Can- 
dia, with Details of their Military Power and Resources, 
&c., by Capt. C. Rochfort Scott, h. p. Royal Staff Corps. 
Mr. James Bird, author of “ Dunwich,” and various 
other productions, announces a new Poem, entitled 
“ Francis Abbott, the Recluse of Niagara,” and a second 
series of “ Metropolitan Sketches.” Philosophy and Re- 
ligion, with their Mutual Bearings comprehensively 
considered, and satisfactorily determined, on clear an 
scientific principles, by William Brown Galioway, A. 
M. Lockhart’s Life of Sir Walter Scott, in Six Month- 
ly Octavo Volumes, is to appear immediately. 


—>—— 
REMITTANCES BY MAIL. 
i> Gentlemen making remittances by checks, would 
confer a favour by having them marked “ good,” by the 
cashier of the bank. 


Dec. 30,—J. N. Bonaparte, Reistertown, Md. 
—— 23,—Geo. Venable, Washington, D. C. 
—— 24,—B. Moss, Tappahannock, Va. 
— 22,—Thomas Adams, Buffalo, N. Y. 
—— 20,— Mason Sheldon, Clear Creek, N. Y. 
—— 22,—Henry Converse, Hinsdale, N. J. 
—— 27,—Messrs. Peters, Dames Town, Md. 
-— 15,—Theophilus Williams, Florence, Ala. 
—— 19,—John M. Trumbull, Lexington, Ly. 
—— 21,—Isaac Croom, Mantua, N. C. 
— 29,—C. A. Fickard, Easton, Pa. 
—— 29,— A. D. King, Washington, D. C. 
—— 28,—G. A. Myers, Richmond, Va. 
—— 20,—Augustus Stephenson, Greenville, Pa. 
—— 27,—Andrew Bruce, Frostburg, Md. 
—— 27,—W. T. M. West Point, N. Y. 
—— 22,—Hugh Torrance, Charlotte, N. C. 
— 6,—ZJohn F. Rivers, Obonville, Ten. 
— 8—S. R. Davis, Liberty, Miss. 
—— 30,—Henry Plum, Middleton, Con. 
— 26,—Franklia Carter, Lima, N. Y. 
—— 20,—Patrick Henry, Clarksville, Ten. 
—— 28,—Robert Culbertson, Cold Spring, Ky. 
—— 26,—S. Serbin, North Frankfort, Me. 
—— 27,—Byron Murray, Chimney Point, Vt. 
—— 28,—J. Mygatt, New Milford, Con. 
—— 10,—T. Davis, St. Marius Landing, Mo. 
—— 28,—Miss Catherine Thompson, Chestertown, Md. 
30,—Dr. L. G. Ray, Paris, Ky. 
Jan. 1,—Joseph F. Wamer, Bristol, Pa. 
Dec. 21,—C. Young, Young’s Store, S. C. 
—— 26,—Miss H. M. Gaudey, Darlington, C. H., 8. C. 
— 23,—Carsillus Hall, Portsmouth, O. 
— 23,—Johnston & Stockton, Pittsburg, Pa. 
—— 28,—Dr. Wm. Yates, Butternuts, N. Y. 
15,—E. B. Jackson, Troy, Mich. 
Nov. 29,—Smith & Anderson, Jonia, M. T. 
Dec. 28,—Miss Emma Tell Washington, Wheeling, Va. 
— 27,—Josiah Shedel, Peacham, Vt. 
27,—J. T. Andrews, Bath, Steuben Co., N. Y. 
Jan. 1,—E. Greenough, Esq. Sunbury, Pa, 
Dec. 30,—E. W. Sturdevant, Wilkesbarre, Pa. 
—— 21,—Wra. A. Eichbaum, Nashville, Ten. 
—— 28,—Thomas J. Latham, Pantego, Me. 
—— 12,—W. W. Bowen, Opelousas, La. 
— 31,—Dr. James B. Sonthall, Smithfield, Va. 
—— 30.—Wnn. S. Peachy, Williamsburg, Va. 
—— 24,—E. Mitchell, Chapel Hill, N.C. 
Jan. 3,—A. M‘Coy, Martin’s Creck, Pa. 
3,—G, P. Osgood, North Andover, Ms. 
Dee. 31,—Timothy Kenrick, Lebanon, N. H. 
Jan. 5,—W. L. C. Gerandin, Cherokee Corner, Ga. 
Dee. 4,—Robert J. Cross, Rock River, III, 
—— 20,—M. T. Stuart, Jonesboro’, Ten. 





Jan. 2,—W. H. Williams, Pittsburg, Pa, 


First Part of the Pilgrims of the Thames in Search of 





ALABAMA.—Moaix, J.S. Kellogg & Co, 
CONNECTICUT. 
New Haven, Herrick & Noyes. 
ARTFORD, Roderick White. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Wasuineton City, P. Thompson, Frank 9 


George Venables. 
Gerorcetown, R. Cruikshanks. 
Axexanpaia, W. Morrison. 
GEORGIA.—Aveusta, T. H. Plant. 
. Savannan, W. T. Williams. 
KENTUCKY. 

Lexincton, John W. Trumbull. 


Louisvitte, W. F. Tannchill. a 


LOUISIANA.—New Onr.eans, C. H. Bancroft, 

Francisvitte, J. M. Bell, P. M. 

MAIN E.—Baneor, Duren & Thatcher, 
MARYLAND. 

Baxtimore, N. Hickman. 

Annapo.is, J. Greene, P. M. 

Camsaipce, C. Lecompie, P. M. 

Darnestown, L.. W. Candier. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

Boston, W. H.S. Jordan. 

Worcester, Clarendon Harris 
MISSISSIPPI. 

Natcuez, F. Beaumont. 

Granp Gute, Willias:a M. Smyth. * 
MISSOURI.—Sr. Louis, Meech & Dinniesg 
NEW JERSEY. ae 

Trenton, D. Fenton & B. Davenport. ays 

Satem,- J. M. Hannah. Se 

Princeton, R. E. Hornor. 


Newark, J. M‘Intyre. : a 3 


NEW YORK. 
New York, Peter Hill, 94 Broadway, 
West Point, J. H. Holt. ~ 
Hupson, P. Dean Carrique. 
Auraany, W. C. Little. 
Rocnester, C. & M. Morse. 
Utica, Win. Williams. 
Burrato, A. Wilgus. 
Scuenectapy, Samuel Andrews 
NORTH CAROLINA. 
Rateicu, Turner & Hughes. 
Favyerrevitie, J. M. Stedman, : 
OH10.—Cincinnati, Corey & Fairbanks, M.D 
Alexander Flash. # 
Cotumavs, J. N. Whiting. 
Maoumeg, John E. Hunt, P. M. 
Srevsenvitte, J. & B. Turnbull. 


ZanesvittK, Adam Peters—Uriah Parke. “ fe 


PENNSYLVANIA, 
Maucu Cuunk, William H. Sayre. 
Lancaster, ‘‘homas Feran 
Easton, A. H. Reeder. 
Portsvitte, B. Bannan. 
Montrose, W. L. Post, P. M. 
York, D. Small, P. M. 
Pirrssurcn, Johnston & Stockton. 
Cnamserssurc, Matthew Smith. 
Wicxesparre, E. W. Sturdevant. 
Car .is.E, George M. Phillps & Co. 
RHODE ISLAND. 
Pawtucket, J. M‘Intyre & Co. 
Provipence, A. S. Beckwith. 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 
Cuarceston, John P. Beile. 
Campen, A. Young. 
Corumsia, B. D. Plant. 
Sumrervitie, H. Haynesworth. : 
TENNESSEE, i 
Nasuvitie, White & Norvell, W. A. Eichbai 
MICH!IGAN.—Derroit, George S. Meredith. 
VERMONT.—Montre.ier, George P. Waltom 
VIRGINIA.—Ricnmonp, R. D. Sanaay. “th 
Norrork, R. C. Barclay, —U. H. Forbes &@ 
Peterssurn@ Adrian Bourdon. Pa: 
Lyncusure, A. R. North. 
Portsmoutn, U. H. Forbes & Co. z 
Freverickssura, John Coakley ; ©. MDs 
University or Virainia, C. P, M‘Kennie. 
CANADA.—Quessc, Robert Roberts, Exchai 
Cornwa tu, U. C. Duncan M‘Donell. ‘ 
Montreat, Armour & Ramsey. 
Toronto, J. Ballard. 
Brockvitte, Wm. Bewell, Jr. & Co. 
Hamitron, James Ruthven & Co. 
Surrerooke, E, C, Allen. 
NEW BRUNSWICK.—Frepgrickton 
Sr. Jouns, Alexander Robertson. 
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